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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
tigion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will Look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Scieace, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret ail events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his uume and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

A ldress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 
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—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportioas. They own 386 acres of land, 
an the towas of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Office address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their manufactures ard productions, 
see a card in the next column. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
trom sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extendiag itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
For a full statement ef 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ ao 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all, things common.’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, the se- 
curing of avira. or@anization, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of rree criticism on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Jon H. 
Noygs, as the medium by which these truths have 
been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posis of responsibility ere sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
gubjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect resuits yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attaimed is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—-Tue Cincucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do sv, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift 

Tue following may serve as a condensed formula o¢ 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kinwlom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of ali heligvers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resur rection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes 
gion of Uarist, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrevtion of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Comuuuty of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

a togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
les 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lor.I's Supper at every Meal. 

Free ‘Jriticism the Regulator of Society. 

Hortisuiture the teadinug business for subsistence. 

A Duily Press, livorcedtrow Mammon, and devo- 

ted tu God, 





The Oneida Community, |" 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
tor all kinds of trapping. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 
Mop-handles, with malleable iron hesds, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 

Address **ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of iene 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. II. own KS. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth .The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Retationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences.but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions,differing widely from those of the old Theology. 


Aliwho wish to understand Biri ® Communtsm—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A-Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community andits branches; presenting, 
inconnection with their History, asummary view 
oftheir Religiousand SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


"Past Volumes of {the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by mailto all parts of the country 
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The Primitive Gospel. 








“Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel unto yon than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed.”—- 
Gal. 1: 8. 


In this passage we are taught that 
there is but one true gospel, and that is, 
the gospel which Paul preached. If 
then we woull determine the character 
of any gospel which is now received or 
preached by any of the sects, we have 
only to compare it with Paul’s gospel ; 
and if we find it to be different from his, 
we must infer that those who preach it 
are exposed to the curse which Paul de- 
nounced. What then was the gospel 
which Paul preached? He has given 
us explicitly his own definition. He 
says in Rom. 1: 16, “Iam not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ ; for it is the 
POWER of God, unto salvation, to every 
one that believeth.” It was not a set of 
doctrines merely, but the ministration of 
power—power was the primary element, 
and doctrine entirely secondary. He 
preached “ Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.’ 1 Cor. 1: 23, 24. 
And he says, “My speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words ot 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.” 2:4. “For 
the kingdom of God is not in word, but 
in power.” 4: 20, “ For our gospel came 
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not unto you in 5 weed aly, but. de in 
power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much assurance.” 1 Thess. 1: 5. See also 
1 Cor. 1: 17, 18. 

It is common to hear those who pro- 
fess to preach the gospel, speak of the 
power of God, when it is manifest that 
they understand by it only some insen- 
sible and invisible operation on the 
mind. But it should be remembered 
that when Paul spoke of the gospel as 
the power of God, he spoke to those who 
had seen in him an exhibition of that 
power, manifested in signs and mighty 
deeds; and that he proclaimed that 
power chiefly by its actual exhibition. 
See Rom. 15: 18, 19, where he says, “1 
will not dare to speak of any of those 
things which Christ hath not wrought 
by me, to make the Gentiles obedient, 
by word and deed, through mighty signs 
and wonders, by the power of the Spirit 
of God; so that from Jerusalem, and 
nj and round aboutunto Illyricum,I have ful- 
ly preached the gospel of Christ.” Again, 
2 Cor. 12: 12, he says, “ Truly the signs 
of an apostle were wrought among you in 
all patience, in signs, an@ wonders, and 
mighty deeds,’’ See also Gal. 3: 5. 

Paul’s grand doctrine was, the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead ; 
because this was the strongest example 
that could be given of the exceeding 
greatness of God’s mighty power, towards 
those that believe—and a foundation of 
unlimited faith. His office was that ofa 
physician, rather than a minister. If we 
find a physician who has skill to cure our 
complaints, we care not so much about 
his theory—though we may be assured 
that practical skill to cure evil, necessari- 
ly implies a true theory Paul’s minis- 
tration of tiie gospel was primarily prac- 
tical skill to cure evil ; and secondarily, 
theoretical truth. The same is true of 
the gospel which Christ committed to 
his disciples at his ascension. He sent 
them out to preach, and promised that 
these signs should follow them that be- 
lieved : ‘‘In my name shall they cast 
out devils ; they shall speak with new 
tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; 
and if they drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover.’’— 
Mark 16:17, 18. And they went every 
where, introducing Christ to the pvople 
by mighty signs and wonders done in his 
name, Christ’s own ministry was mani- 
festly the work of actually curing evils, 
more than the teaching ofdoctrives. We 
conclude therefore that we are to reject 
every gospel that does not contain the 
element of power, whatever its doctrines 
may be. 

The gospel of the Primitive Church 
was a manifestation of the power of God 
for the whole man, soul aud body. There 
is no such separation between the soul 
and body as is commonly imagined.— 
“What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder.” “The wages of sin 
is death.” «This is a union instituted by 
God which must not be broken. If sin 
is taken away, death must not continue. 





“The sting of death is sin ;” and if its 





sting is gone, it is » deel and has no 
power to kill. Christ said, “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” His address 
was not to a single class only—not “ye 
that are burdened with sin,” nor “ye 
that are diseased in body,” nor “ ye that 
are distressed with poverty,” bat “all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden.” It is 
interesting to note that he made this 
proclamation of his gospel, on the occa- 
sion of the return of his disciples, when 
they rejoiced together for the display of 
the power of God which had accompanied 
their mission. The people could not 
mistake its nature and extent. 


It is said now that the age of miracles 
is past. If it be so, then the age of the 
power of God is past—the age of Paul’s 
gospel is past—the age of salvation is 
past. Human nature continues the 
sume, and requires the same influences 
to redeem it from evil; and we cannot 
find a single text in the Bibie which in- 
limates that at some future time, mira- 
cles should not accompany the gospel of 
Christ, or that signs should cease to fol- 
low them that believe. The same per- 
sons who tell us the age of miracles is 
past, say that the age of Sabbaths and 
ordinances continues. Thus concerning 
all those things which distinguished the 
Christian dispensation from the Jewish, 
and made it excel in glory, i.e. the ex- 
hibitions af God’s power to redeem men 
from the curse—they teach that the age 
is past ; but the age of Sabbaths and or- 
diuances, those things which pertained 
specially to the Jewish dispensation, is 
not past! Surely Paul’s anathema must 
justly fall upon such preachers, Paul 
positively declares that in his day, the 
age of Sabbaths and ordinances was ready 
to vanish away; but he does not say a 
word conveying the remotest idea, that 
the age of miracles would ever pass away. 
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Our Model ot Association. 





We believe that the first resurrection is past ; 
and that the kingdom of God, instead of being 
something yet unborn, or existing only in theo- 
ry, commenced with the first resurrection at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and is now 1800 
years old. And we believe that the Primitive 
Church which constituted that kingdom, is not 
a shadowy phantom, far removed from us by 
the lapse of ages and illinitable space. It has 
the same reality to us that the British 
has, and is no more a doubtful existence than 
anv foreign kingdom which is remote but not 
It is our kingdom—the Wash- 
We refer to it as 


nation 


inaccessible. 
ington of our yovernment. 
the people of India refer to England, the na- 
tion by whom they are governed. In the 
language of war, it is our * basis of operations.”” 
the place where our supplies and all our efh- 
ciency issue from ; and vur sucess depends on 
our uninterrupted communication with this 
center of power. Qur religion is not to be a 
restoration of the primitive Cbristianity of the 
apostolic age, or a restoration of the Christiaui- 
ty of the third century ; it is not to be the re- 
vival of any thing ancient, but t-e development 
of the present advanced civilization of the 
Primitive Chureh. Our standard of perfection 
is a living chureh ; and not the Bible merely, 
or any former Christian example. 

With these principles we have an immense 
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advantage over all other schemes for the regen- 
eration of the world. Take for instance, the 
Fourierists. To work out their system of 
social combination, they have the scientific de- 
velopments of Charles Fourier; his splendid 
theory, constructed with infinite pains, written 
down on paper, but not proved by experiment. 
From this they expect to work out a true state 
of society. But theories are always suspicious ; 
and in every art which we study, the living 
teacher, qualified by practical acquaintance, 
is essential to perfection. Fourier had no ex- 
perience to write from ; he never saw a pha- 
lanx ; he died and left his followers an untried 
theory, to be carried out in the defect of his 
own personal superintendence. The Fourier- 
ists are studying the art of social music from 
books, which were written by a man who never 
beard the sound of an instrument. But on 
our part, in that central kingdom where all our 
thoughts turn, our problem has been worked 
out, not in theory only, but in practice. There 
a perfeet system is in the full tide of operation ; 
and so far as we can gain a knowledge of its 
principles we can proceed with perfect safety. 
We know that what has been done may be done 
again ; and the help of those who have had ex- 
perience, comes in to give us infinite advantage. 
We are learning the art of social harmony ur- 
der living teachers who are perfect, practical 
musicians. As Moses made the tabernacle ac- 
cording to a pattern showed to him in the 
mount by God, so the true and perfect organi- 
vation of society will be after a pattern of 
things in heaven. The prayer of Christ will 
be answered—*‘ Thy will be done on earth as 
it is done inheaven.”? With a heavenly pattern 
and the instruction of heave nly artists, we can 
go forward with strong hearts ; but the buman 
intellect alone can never develop the true idea 
of social perfection. It is a greater problem 
than men can solve. 
If we take these positions, we see that ev- 
-ery thing depends on our actual acquaintance 
with the Primitive Church. It is not abstract 
;principles that we want; but spiritual fellow- 
ship with a living kingdom. We have an em- 
bodied fact, instead of a theory, to study.— 
France has been experimenting for years, try- 
ing to find out the true theory of government. 
De Tocqueville, one of its distinguished men, 
came over to this country to Jearn all he could 
about our Republic, its laws and institutions, 
the manners and customs of the people, our so- 
«ial condition, &c., with a reference to the im- 
provement of the French Constitution. This 
is the kind of study we want—-not theoretical 
writings like Fourier’s, but living facts. We 
want to study the Primitive Church, and learn 
their system of government, their manners, 
customs, power—-every thing that DeTocque- 
ville sought to learn iu this country. The true 
way to do this would seem to be, to go to that 
‘kingdom and pass into personal communication 
with its.citizens. If God would give us leave, 
that would be the simplest and most economi- 
-cal way. But postponing this way, God may 
first require us to get all the information we 
can from the means we have. If we were go- 
‘ing to England, we should first make ourselves 
acquainted with ils history, geography, and 
whatever could be loarned before traveling 
‘there. There are data in the New Testament 
from whieh we can form some conception of 
the-rate of progress and the present degree of 
advancement of the Primitive Church. Apply 
the proposition in mathamaties: ‘The material 
of a thing being given, the direction and force 
‘being known, we can find how far it has gone 
‘in a given time. The material of the church 
of the first resurrection was the best bleod of 
tthe Hebrew and Greek and Roman nations. 
All the civilization that had been gained in the 
«world from the beginning, was cmbodied in 
these three nations ; and the Primitive Church 
was composed of the best blood of each.— 
Christ was the foree acting on the church, im- 
pelling it in the direction of salvation from sin, 
vighteousness, love, and glorified perfection. 
At‘the Second Coming, this body was lost 
aight of ; but with its line of progress gloriously 
extended, and the same omnipotent power in 








action for 1800 years, what must be their state 
of advancement now? The progress of the 
world, for the same time, is but a faint reflex 
of the progress of the Primitive Church. The 
march of mind which has distinguished the last 
few centuries, should no doubt be ascribed to 
a spiritual infusion from the invisible world ; 
and all our inventions and discoveries are really 
second-hand from mind in another kingdom, 
where they are doubtless small affairs. Con- 
sider the advantages which the Primitive 
Charch has had over this world for making all 
kinds of improvement. The world has always 
had revolutions and violent changes, interrup- 
ting the progress of civilization. It has been 
under the government of kings, and popes, 
and foolish wise men. But the Primitive 
Church has been under the government of 
Jesus Christ. It has been one united body. 
No revolutions have disturbed its course. It 
has had peace, and union, and the rule of wis- 
dom, against our’ wars and dissensions, and 
selfish policy of kings. With such comparisons 
we may enlarge our cone2ptions of the state of 
the Primitive Church; and from the data in 
the New Testament obtain some preliminary 
knowledge of that kingdom which is to have 
its counterpart set up on this earth. 
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ONEIDA, FEBRUARY 5, 1863. 


Close of the Volume. 





With the present number the eleventh vol- 
ume of the Circular ends. It will be several 
weeks before we begin the new volume, some 
time being necessary to procure our new type 
and re-arrange matters in the office. We 
shall go on again as soon as we can get things 
ready. We trust our subseribers will be com- 
pensated for this brief interval, by future im- 
provement in the paper. 





Our Exchanges. 


We would express our thanks to the various 
exchange papers and periodicals which come to 
our table. Among those especially deserving 
of mention are the Gardener’s Monthly, the 
Horticulturist, both of which are of great value 
to the fruit-grower the gardener and the florist ; 
the Country Gentleman, and the American Ag- 
riculturist, which stand at the head of papers of 
their class; the Independent, the Tribune, the 
Boston Commonwealth, the Scientific American, 
Farmer and Gardener, Home Journal, Worces- 
ter Palladium, the Atlantic Monthly and the 
Continental Monthly. These journals are 
read by many of our family, and serve as an 
important help in keeping us posted in the 
current thought of the world. 








Death of Professor Edward 
Robinson. 


We find the following announcement of the 
death of Prof. Edward Robinson in the Tribune, 
We shall always remember the interest with 
which we read his Researches in Palestine and 
Arabia Petraea, and the assistance which we have 
derived from his labors, in Biblical study, particu- 
larly from his Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament : 


The death of this eminent scolar, who was 
so well known in the world of letters by his 
travels in the Holy Land, and his contribu- 
tions to various branches of Biblical literature, 
took place at his residence in this city, on 
Tuesday evening, the 27th inst., in the 69th 
year of his age. 

Dr. Robinson was born in Southington, 
Conn., on the 10th of April, 1794. After 
completing the usual preparatory studies, he 
entered Hamilton College in this State, where 
he graduated with distinction in 1816. Du- 
ring the subsequent year he acted as tutor in 
the College, devoting himself at the same time 
to his favorite study of philology, especially to 
Greek. In 1821, he went to Andover, with a 
view of bringing out an edition of the first six 
books of Homer’s Lliad, which he had prepared 
as his first contribution to Greek literature. 
At this time, he made the acquaintance of 
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Professor Stuart, then in the zenith of his 
fame, whose ardent enthusiasm for Biblical 
philology gave a fresh impulse to the zeal and 
ambition of the youthful student. He com- 
menced the study of the Hebrew language, 
and soon became such a proficient as to rival 
the attainments of his distinguished master. 
Professor Stuart at once recognized the apti- 
tude ot the pupil, for his own favorite pursuits, | 
and confided to his knowledge and skill several 
important literary trusts. Mr. Robinson took 
charge cf the Professor’s class in bis absence, 
snperintended the publication of his Hebrew 
Grammar, translated in conjunction with him 
severa! text-books from the German, and was 
finally appointed assistant instructor in the de- 
partment of sacred literature. His residence 
at Andover continued for five years, when he 
sailed for Europe, with a view to enjoying the 
advantages of the German universities, and 
enhanciug his intellectual resources by the ex- 
perience of foreign travel. Returning to An- 
dover in 1830, he was appointed professor ex- 
traordinary in the department, in which he 
had previously served with signal credit, and 
at the same time took charge of the library 
of the theological seminary. He remained in 
these offices until 1833, when he took up his 
residence in Boston, devoting himself with his 
characteristic assiduity to the literary and phi- 
lological studies, in which his eminence bad 
already become known to American scholars. 
In 1837, he received the appointment of pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature in the Union theo- 
logical seminary of New-York, which respon- 
sible post he held until his death. Previous to 
entering upon the duties of this office, he made 
an extensive tour in Palestine, carefully exam- 
ining the most important localities celebrated 
in Holy Writ, and bringing the traditions of 
the past to the test of personal observation, 
and the spirit of searching, not to say, skepti- 
cal criticism. The fruits of his investigations 
were embodied in the elaborate work entitled 
‘* Biblical Researches in Palestine,” which was 
published simultaneously in America, England, 
and Germany, in three large octavo volumes. 
This work at once attracted the attention of 
the learned world, and although many of its 
positions did not escape controversy, it soon 
attained the rank of a standard authority on 
the subject to which it is devoted, and still re- 
mains an enduring memorial of the enterprise, 
devotedness, acuteness, and fidelity of the 
author. In 1840, Dr. Robinson commenced 
the discharge of the duties of his professorship 
in this city, to which he brought the resources 
of a large experience, unwearied devotion to 
study, and a rare critical sagacity. In 1852, 
he made a second visit to Palestine, reviewing 
his previous explorations, and in 1856 pub- 
lished the results of bis tour in connection with 
a revised edition of his former researches. Du- 
ring the past year, he revisited Europe for the 
benefit of his health and eye-sight, both of 
which had been seriously impaired by his in- 
tense and almost exclusive application to the 
studies which had become the leading interest 
of his life. He returned a few months since, 
with such an alleviation of symptoms, that in- 
spired the hope, if not of a complete recovery, 
yet of a continued term of activity and useful- 
ness. For some years past, he had been chief- 
ly engaged in the preparation of a work on the 
geography of the Holy Land, which it is ear- 
uestly to be hoped has been left in such a state 
of forwardness as to warrant its issue from the 
press. Dr. Robinson was an active member 
of several learned societies, a Doctor of Divin- 
ity from Dartmouth and Halle, and a Doctor 
of Laws from Yale College. He was twice 
married : about the year 1817 toa sister of 
President Kirkland of Harvard College, and in 
1828, toa daughter of Professor von Jakob 
of Halle, who under the pseudonym of Talvi, 
has won a distinguished reputation in elegant 
letters. Beside the works already alluded to, 
Dr. Robinson was the author of ‘‘ A Greek 
and English Lexicon of the New Testament,” 
a translation of Butman’s ‘‘ Greek Grammar,” 
atranslation of Gescnius’ “* Hebrew Lexicor,”’ 
and edited ‘“* The Harmony of the Four Gos- 
~ Calmet’s ‘‘ Biblical Dictionary,” the 

iblical Repository,” and other works, most of 
which have passed through several editions. 
Although a man of singularly retired habits, 
Dr. Robinson was personally well known to 
the educated society of this city, and was one 
of the few American scholars who have at- 
tained an authentic and permanent European 
fame. He was distinguisned for spotless integ- 
rity of character ; for his keen insight into men 
and things, whieh could not be concealed be- 
neath his quiet and reserved exterior ; and for 
a genuine kindness of heart, to which his hab- 
its and manners as a recluse student, and in 
the latter years of his life, as au invalid, did 
not always do justice. His death, although in 
the harvest ripeness of his career, will leave a 
perceptible and Jamented void in the ranks of 
sound American scholarship. . 
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Late News. 


_ 


Important from Mexico, 


The French appear to be meeting with serious 
disasters in Mexico. Advices from that country 
to Jan. 9th confirm the reported defeat of 4,000 
French under Gen. Berthier by 800 Mexican 
cavalry. It occurred in a fog on the morning of 
Dec. 18. The French are stated to have been 
completely routed. The Mexican Gen. Quesada 
had captured a convoy from Jalapa for Perote. 
The Mexican Gen. Vegrete, with 10,000 men, 
made a sortie from Puebla and attacked a French 
division 14,000 strong at Acapete, eight leagues 
from Puebla, completely routing the latter. The 
French had retreated to Ariscaba, and their com- 
munication was almost cut off. Jalapa and 
Tampico are abandoned by them. 


According to the advices brought from Europe 
by the steamer Australasian, some French diplo- 
matic correspondence has just been published, 
among which is a letter from Napoleon to Gen. 
Forey, in which it is confessed that the motive 
for the French policy in Mexico, is a desire to 
prevent the United States from extending their 
authority southward over the American Conti- 
nent. 

Brazil, 


It is stated that the Rev. J. C. Fletcher has re- 
cently returned from Brazil, where he made a 
tour of exploration of 700 miles. He ascended 
the Amazon to Peru, and says that the capabili- 
ties of that immense river, and the fertility of the 
great Amazonian basin have been underrated by 
even the wildest enthusiasts. He saw a Brazilan 
man of war at Tabatinga, Brazil, which is on the 
Amazon, two thousand miles from the Atlantic. 
The Amazon navigation company has five steamers 
constantly plying on that river. 

Austria. 

It is stated that inundations which have caused 
immense damage to property have occurred in 
the Austrian Empire. Official reports estimate 
the losses in Slavonia, and the German provinces 
at seven million florins, and in Hungary at three 
millions. One half of the property destroyed be- 
longed to persons who must now receive the as- 
sistance of the government; the other half of the 
loss falls upon landed proprietors who can bear it. 
Arming Negroes. 

The Bill to arm Negroes to put down the Re- 
bellion, was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on Monday—Yeas 83; Nays 54. We copy 
the following synoposis of the bill from the Tri- 
bune: “It provides that the President may arm 
such number as he may deem necessary for a 
term not exceeding five years, their rations, 
clothing and equipments to be the same as for 
other soldiers, and pay not tu exceed present 
rates ; to be officered by white or black persons, 
and governed by the Articles of War and such 
special rules as the President may direct. But 
no black officer can exercise authority over white 
officers or men; nor shal! any privates or labor- 
ers of color receive more than $10 per month. 
There is an important proviso, relied on by the 
opponents of the bill to kill its effect, which is, 
that no slaves of loyal owners shall be thus em- 
ployed, nor shai] any recruiting offices be opened 
in Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee or Missouri, without the con- 
sent of the governors of those States, 

Draft in Michigan. 

It is said that the draft will take place in Mich- 
igan this week. The drawing will be made in 
the ordinary mode of drawing jurors and substi- 
tutes may be offered at the place of rendezvous. 
Persons drafted are to assemble at the county 
seat of their respective counties within ten days 
after the draft. Detrdit is designated as the ren- 
dezvous. All the drafted men are to go into the 
old regiments without choice. Those drafted 
may enlist as volunteers and receive the govern. 
ment bounty. 

Battle near Suffolk. | 

An engagement has taken place on the Black- 
water River near Suffolk, Virginia, in which the 
Rebels were defeated. 

Loss ot the Monitor, 

The iron-clad Monitor, the antagonist of the 
Merrimac, foundered off Cape Hatteras sometime 
since. A portion of the crew were lost. 

—The New Orleans Delta states, upon what it 
considers reliable authority, that there were only 
five of the crew of the Harriet Lane killed and 
six wounded at the time of her capture in Galves- 
ton harbor. 

—Ex-Gov. Morgan of this state has been elect. 
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ed United States Senator for six years from the 
4th of March next. He succeeds Preston King. 


—Mrs. Frances D. Gage has been appointed by 
Genera! Saxton superintendent of the plantations, 
#ix in number, on Paris Island, 8S. C. 
land at its upper end is six miles from Beaufort, 
and at its lower extremity six miles from Hilton 
Head. Mrs. Gage’s sun is the only white persun 
with her. ‘here are on the island three hundred 
and fifty n.en, women and children. In a private 
letter she says: “They are the lowest and sad- 
dest conditioned people I have found.” On ac- 
count of their isolated condition they have not 
received so much attention as others who are 
more favorably situated, and their wants are very 
pressing. Mrs. Gage appeals for help, wishing 
particularly thread (linen, black and white), cot- 
ton spools of the coareer numbers, cast-aside 
children’s clothes (if not too much worn), old 
dresses, men’s coats and other garments. 








Erratum.—The date of Mr. Bailey’s concert in 
last week’s Journal should be Saturday evening, 
Junuary 17. 
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' A Picture of the Government, 





We meet with the following criticism of the 
present goverement of this country in the edito- 
rial co‘umns of the Tribune. It is a serious pre- 
sentation of the state of the nation, and is un- 
questionably true, It is, moreover, a presenta- 
tion which is suggestive of profound thought. It 
will require something more than an Anti-Slavery 
gospel to remedy such a state of things : 

No one even slightly familiar with public life 
at Washington can have failed to remark the 
want of cordiality, of intimate, unselfish coépera- 
tion, of earnest, familiar association and consul- 
tation for the general weal, by which the whole 
Government, Legislative and Executive, is dis- 
tinguished. 

We speak of our own friends—friends of the Ad- 
ministration—for it is with them the responsi 
bility rests of losing or saving the country. No 
men truer or sounder in sentiment and attach- 
ment to their country can be found than the far 
greater number of the Republicans, and of those 
Democrats who sympathize with them, who con- 
stitute the Government, from the President 
downward. Individually, too, some of them pos- 
sess a high order of ability. But the isolation 
in which they act is painful, of ill omen, and is, 
we believe, the cause of the greater part of the 
mistakes, disasters and imbecility chargeable up- 
on and that so damaged the Administration and 
its friends at the Fall Elections just passed. We 
are speaking for our country’s good; and it is 
best that we should speak freely. 

The President, with a heart that knows no 
emotion but solicitude for the safety and honor 
of his country, and who labors day and night in 
that great cause with an industry and zeal as ur- 
flagging as ever marked 4 patriot, is yet open to 
this charge of segregating himself from those 
with whom‘he sught closely to affiliate, even 
from his Cunstitutional advisers, the members of 
his Cabinet, and of acting, or declining to act, as 
his own opinion may Jead him, in disregard of 
their counsel, until the impression has become al- 
most universal in the popular mind, or at least in 
that portion of it which possesses ordinary means 
of information, that he has no Cabinet, in the 
true sense of that term. It tay be that the pe- 
euliar constitution of his Cabinet, has led the 
President thus to ignore, if not tocontemn, its ad- 
vice. It has men of eminent ability in its body; but 
it appears to have been originally organized upon 
8 principle fatal to its usefulness. Composed in 
good part of men who were unsuccessful candi- 
dates before the Convention that nominated Mr. 
Lincoln for the Presidency, that circumstance 
could not fail to exercise an untoward influence ; 
and when to this was added the notorious fact 
that. within the knowledge of the President, per- 
sonal jealousies disturbed the official relations of 
certain members of this advisory body, it cannot 
be matter of surprise that his disposition to dis- 
regard advice was, in all matters requiring Cabi- 
net counsel, indwiged with a frequency that soun 
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serious evil. The President may have mistaken 
this disposition or habit for independence, decis- 
ion, or force of character, and even genins. But 
it has been, on the contrary, a great fault; one 
we believe, more fruitful of misfortune than any 
other weakness, individual or collective, to be 
found among the members cf the Government; 
and it is especially noticeable, as distinguishing 
this peculiarity from the boldness or willfulness 
that, properly or improperly, has been termed 
‘- Jacksonian’” that the self-will of the President 
has been mainly exercised, not in the daring ex- 
ecution of buld and vigorous schemes or meas- 
ures, but in undoing, restraining, and persistent- 
ly holding back from the execution of what was 
bold and decisive. 

There is nothing in the whole aspect of our 
public affairs so discouraging as this unusual! con- 
dition of things at the head of the Government. 
The People, while it continues, are deprived of 
what they have a right to expect, the exercise of 
the combined wisdom of a number of eminent 
men in the extraordinary and trying emergen- 
cies to which the stupendous Rebellion that is 
now upon us gives rise. The energies, too, of 
any spirited member of the Cabinet must be 
chilled by a sense of the official humiliation 
which this treatment (with however much of per- 
sonal kindness it may be accompanied) cannot 
fail to inspire ; and it may lead, also, some men 
of inferior nature (if there should be such in the 
Cabinet), intent upon carrying a particular policy, 
to resort to intrigue and unworthy practices upon 
the mind of the Chief Magistrate to accomplish 
their purposes. Inevery aspect in which this 
attempt to carry Ou the Executive department of 
the Government upon Presidential responsibility 
alone can be viewed, it must be regarded as 
fraught with innumerable mischiefs. A man of 
rare and transcendent genius—a Napoleon I.— 
might succeed for a time upon this autocratic 
principle ; but, with men of lesser power, it must 
inevitably and continually involye them in mor- 
tifying failures. * * . * 

In the Senate and in the House of Representatives 
there is the same want of unity,the same lack of fra- 
ternal intimacy and daily consultation. Almost ev- 
ery Senator and Member has some special idea or 
measure that absorbs him. Exeept upon the floor 
of their respective Chambers or Cummittee- 
rooms, while discussing a particular subject, 
they rarely confer or take -counsel together for 
the general safety: and they rarely know each 
other with any thoroughnesss. As a general 
rule, the Senators know little of each other, and 
still less of the Representatives; and of the Rep- 
resentatives nothing more satisfactory can be 
said. And with too many members of both 
Houses (it is no injustice to say) the President 
and Cabinet have but little of that frank and 
truthful interchange of thought which the time 
requires—nothing beyond the commonplaces of 
an interview on some local matter,-or on behalf 
of some persvnal interest of a constituent. We 
are speaking of the friends of the country and the 
Union; and this is not as it should be. It is not 
what our bleeding, almost dying, country calls 
for. Itis not what the brave soldiers in the 
wintry field, unsheltered and enduring unnum- 
bered sufferings for that country’s sake, have a 
right to demand. 
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From a report of tne meeting of the Fruit 
Grower’s Association of Western New-York in 
the Country Gentleman, we take the following 
paragraphs. This Association is composed of the 
leading fruit growers of the Western part of the 
State, and their discussions are usually of an in- 
teresting character, bringing together the various 
experience and observation of many cultivators : 
Manures for Fruits, 

Question.—What is the best manure for the pear, 
and the best method of applying it to the pear, the 
apple, the plum, and the grape ? 

Mr. Townsend said well rotted barn-yard ma- 
nure, applied to the surface in the fall, and 
worked into the ground in the summer. 

W. B. Smith said salt, for the pear and plum, 
was extremely valuable. 

Dr. Spence said he applied on one-half of his 
nursery, good barn-yard manure—on the other 
half decayed wood ebtained from the woods. 
The result was astonishingly in favor of the rot- 
ten wood from the forest. 

Mr. Olmstead had been successful in growing 
pears by applying about one peck of leached ash- 
es to the tree. They had grown very well in- 
deed. 

The President said Mr. Olmstead had one of 

the finest orchards in the country— would recom- 
mend his system of manuring. 
Mr. Moody had applied leached ashes to about 
one-third of a block, and they had made the trees 
quite twi:e as heavy as those where the ashes 
were not applied. In reference to the compara- 
tive value of leached or unleached ashes, thought 
leached the cheapest. 

Mr. Barry.—There ia one principle in applying 
manure. We should not use one kind of manure 
all the time. Use lime and ashes alternately 





with barn-yard manure. The finest trees ho had 











recently seen were manured with bone dust— 
tho land was naturally very poor. 

Chas. Downing thought muck very valuable, 
but would do as Mr. Barrry suggested—using 
different kinds. 

Mr. Barry said common muck, spplied imme- 
diately to the roots, was very bad indeed—it 
should lay at least a year, and was better to be 
mixed with manure to remove the acid from the 
muck. 

Judge Larrowe said in grape cultivation, on 
soil which would raise a fair corn crop, he would 
not put any manure. His experience had been 
very marked in this respect. On the poorest 
soil the grapes were the earliest and the best. 
Would not manure for a long time. Guvod culti- 
vation was best. By applying the saccharome- 
ter you would see at once that the best and rich- 
est grapes grow upon the poorest soil. The 
grape needs lime, and succeeds best upon lime- 
stone land. You cannot raise good grapes unless 
you have lime in some manner. If you keep the 
ground loose you will get good grapes. . 

H. E. Hooker thought the lands in this.section 
were quite rich enough without any manure. It 
was a great mistake manuring too much. 

Mr. Hoag had noticed vines bore better unma- 
nured than when manured. He related several 
instances to this point. 

Several members thought the Deleware would 
bear more manure than others, but probably 
would not ripen as well. 

The President would plant on a dry side-hil!]— 
not rich; pick off all but two bunches to each 
shoot, and cultivate well; would not trench deep 
or use animal manure. 

Winter Apples for Family Use, 

Question.—Which are the best twelve varieties 
of winter apples, for family use ? 

This question was considered and acted upon 
as follows: 

Rhode Island Greening —Unanimous. 

Esopus Spitzenberg—Received from several 
members great objections, from its sickliness and 
liability to spot, and difficulty in obtaining crops 
—was considered very unhealthy to eat—8 votes 
for—10 against. 

* Red Canada—Well spoken of by every one— 
12 for—1 against. 

Northern Spy—Extremely well spoken of when 
well preserved. Mr. Moody thinks a barrel 
worth two of almust any other sort. Others 
agreed with this. Generally considered the best 
eating apple—16 for—none against. 

Twenty Ounce—Well spoken of by every one 
—14 for—none opposed. 

Tallman Sweet—15 for—none against. 

Tompkins Co. King—Well spoken of~14 for 
none opposed. 

Peck’s Pleasant—well spoken of--9 for—2 
against. 

Roxbury Russet—Spoken decidedly against —3 
for—8 against. 

Fameuse—Objected to on account, of its imper- 
fection in growth—quality very good indeed—7 
for—4 against. 

Wagener—Well spoken of—-overbears—keceps 
well—thought well «f—needs thinning—none bet- 
ter—bears young—15 for—none against. 

Fall Pippin—Mr. Smith says it does not bear 
buta few specimens. Mr. Langworthy—it bears 
better than that, though not an abundant bearer 
—6 for—8 against. 

Pomme Gris—Much conflicting opinion—9 for 
—4 against. 

Fameuse, reconsidered; 9 for; 13 against: 

Hubbardson Nonsuch; 4 for; 5 against. 

Baldwin—Withdrawn. 

Yellow Bellflower—2 for—3 against. 

Melon Apple—7 for—none against. 

Swaar——4 for—8 rgainst. 

Green Sweeting—10 for—one against. 

Golden Russet—11 for—none against. 

The Way they make Hot-beds in Germany, 

Take white cotton cloth of a close texture: 
stretch and nail it on frames of any size you wish ; 
take 2 vunces of time-water, 4 ounces of linseed 
oil, one ounce of white of eggs, 2 ounces of yolk of 
eggs, mix the lime and oil with very gentle heat, 
beat the eggs well separately, mix them with the 
former ; spread the mixture with a paint-brush 
over the surface of the cotton, allowing each coat 
to dry before another is put on, until they be. 
come water-proof. The following are the advan- 
tages this shade possesses over a glass one :— 
First, the cost is hardly one-fourth. Second, re. 
pairs are easily made. Third, they ave light ; 
they do not require watering no matter how in- 
tense the heat of the sun; the plapts are not 
struck down or burnt, faded or checked in 











and weakly as they do under glass, and yet there 
is abundance of light. Fourth, The heat arising 
entirely from below is more equable and temper- 
ate, which isa great object. The vapor arising 
from manure and earth is condensed by the cool 
air passing over the shade and stands in drops on 
the inside, and therefore the plants do not re- 
quire as frequent watering. If the frames are 
large they should be intersected by cross-bars 
about a foot square to support the cloth. These 
articles are just the thing for bringing forward 
seeds in season for transplanting. 
—Scientific American. 





The Meekness of Christ. 





We are seeking the death of egotism 
—what can we do better than to look at 
Christ ? His spirit is just what we 
want. 

His whole ambition was to seek the 
glory of another—to do the will of an- 
other. “I came not to do mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me.” 
“Lo, I come to do thy will, OGod.” “I 
seek not mine own glory.” 

He did not want independence. He 
came with specific commandmants from 
the Father—he spake the words which 
the Father gave him, and finished the 
work which the Father sent him to do. 
“ T must work the works of him that sent 
me.” “T have not spoken of myself; but 
the Father which sent me, he gave me a 
a commandment, what I should say, and 
what I should speak. And I know that 
his commandment is life everlasting ; 
whatsoever I say, therefore, even as the 
Father said unto me, sol speak.” “I 
can of mine own self do nothing.” 

He was not ambitious of origiuulity. 
** The word which ye hear is not mine, but 
the Father’s who sent me.” ‘The Son 
can do nothing of himself but what he 
seeth the Father do.” “Ispeak that 
which | have seen with my Father.” 


He owned nothing but by the Father’s 
gift. His disciples were given him of the 
Father. ‘“‘ Thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me.” “ As the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself” When he 
claimed the power to lay down his life and 
take it again, he carefully adds—“ This 
commandment have I received of my Fa- 
ther.” i 

He came not of himself, but was sent 
of the Father. He did not take any glo- 
ry to himself for coming—he did not 
originate the idea—it was his Father’s 
love for the world that gave him to die 
that it might be saved. And he wanted 
the world should know the Father. “I 
have manifested thy name unto the men 
which thou hast given me.” “No man 
hath seen God at any time ; the only be- 
gotten Sou, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” He said, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” It was glory onough for him to 
represent the Father to the world ; to 
personate his love and righteousness. 

He was happy in his position. ‘‘ My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me.’ He says that those who learn of 
him in his meekness and lowliness, and 
take his yoke upon them, shall find rest 
unto their souls. 

Who will say that he was a wman-wor- 
shiper, or servile, because he was not in- 
dependent ? Or that he was insipid and 
unfruitful, because he was not original ? 
Or that he was poor, because he wus 
owned himself by God ? Was he leas 
happy and wise and glorious for being the 





growth; neither do they grow up so long, sickly 


vessel of all the fullness of God ? 
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A Farewell. 





My fairest child, I have no song to give you, 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey, 
Yet, ere we part. one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 
Be good, sweet maid. and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 
Kingsley. 
- —— + —— 


The Voice that Wins its Way. 





If words could satisfy the heart, 
The heart might find less care ; 

But words, like summer birds, depart, 
And leave but empty air. 


A little said, and truly said, 
Can deeper joy impart 

Than hosts of words which reach the head 
But never touch the heart. 


A voice that wins its sunny way 
A lonely nome to cheer, 
Hath oft the fewest words to say, 
But, O, those few, how dear ! 
— +. 

Opiem Eatixnc.—The Home Journal says: 
“The amount of this drug which was imported 
into this country, last year, according to the 
Custom House tables, amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand puunds. It is well known that 
not more than one tenth of this is used for incdi- 
eal purposes. A look at any crowd in New-York 
will show, to an acute observer, where the vic- 
tims of the pest are to be found; anda health 
journal says: “* the habit of eating opium is known 
to be spreading rapidly among lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen and literary men; and enormous gnan- 
tities are used by the manufacturers of those 
poisonous liquids which are dealt out in drinks in 
the saloons and groggeries that infest every city 
and village in the country.’ ” 

6 ~-- 

Tue Firsr Newsrarers.—The first pub- 
lished, says Galignani, bears the date of Nu- 
remburg, 1457 ; the first English one was in 
1622; and the first French in 1631. A very 
ancient printed sheet was offered for sale in 
the Libri collection, and of which a duplicate 
exists in the British Museum. [t is entitled 
** Neuc Zeitung, aus Ifispanien und Italien” 
\ News from Spain and Italy), and bears the 
date of February, 1534 ‘The catalogue gave 
the following description of it: ‘* An exeeed- 
ingly rare journal, which appears to have been 
printed at Nuremburg. It contains the first 
announcement of the discovery of Peru, and 
has remained unknown to all the bibliograph- 
ists that we have been able to consult. In this 

rinted sheet it is said that the Governor of 
anes (Panama) in the Indies, wrote to 
his Majesty (Charles V.) that a vessel had ar- 
rived from Peru, with a letter from the regent 
Francisco Piseara, (Pizzaro}, announcing that 
he had taken pussession of the country ; that 
with about 200 Spaniards, infantry and caval- 
ry, he had repaired to the possessions of a 
great Scignor named Cassiko (who refused 
peace), and attacked him, that the Spaniards 
were the victors, and that he had seized upon 
5,000 castillons, (gold pieecs), and 20,000 
silver marks, and lastly, that he had obtained 
two millions of gold trum the said Cassiko.” 
erchange. 
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Great Suit, The 173 
Great Teacher, The 66 
Green Spot in the Sea 204 
Ground of Comfort, The 2 
Growth in Christ 182 
Happiest Days 193, 197 
ITappiness the Secret of 106 
Health and Disease (Jour. ) 71 
Heart History, A Chapter of 187 
Hero of Fourscore 146 
Hope of our Calling, The 127 
Hope of the Future, Our 65 
How a General Became an Abolitionist, 204 
How Gen Butler was Converted 195 
How Watches are made 188 
Hu..ter [Gen.] and his Black Regiment 87 
Home Tarxs.--The Interior of things, 1; Inspira- 


tion the Element of Genius, 25; A. Law of Fel- 
lowship, 26; Salvation. 33, 37; Immortality the 
Result of Obedience. 53; Fascination, 57, 61; 
Art of Vanishing, 69; - . « . The Use 
and Meaning of Suffering, 81; The True Con- 
dition of Free Will, 113; The Great Obstruc- 
tion to Faith, 117; Faith and Sight, 149; The 
Gospel, 153, 157; The Age of Miracles, 161; The 
Liberty of Union, 165 ; The Rights of the Mind, 
169; The Staring Spirit, 181; Sensible and In- 
sensible Diseases, 182; Indignation against D's- 
ease, 185: The Right Kind of Willfulness, 189 ; 
The Primitive Gospel, 205. 


Horticu.turaL.—Strawberries, Best Foreign varie- 
ties, 28; Strawberry Culture, 52; Grapes, 55; 
Knox's Fruit Farm, 103; Gooseberry Harvest, 
&c., 116; Raspberry Culture, 167; Seedling Fruit- 





Allies in Mexico, The 15 
America and Russia 108 
Armies of the Resurrection 49 
Arming the Negroes 54 
Army and its Officers 186 
Aromas of the Air 180 
Artificial Stone, Manufacture of 168 
Associated Dairies 80 
Astor, John Jacob 16 
Atlantic Telegraph 51 
Barrenness of Palestine 204 
Bible Doctrine of the Resurrection 109 
Bible Secretiveness 54 
Biblical Confirmation from China 32 
Bill to Free the Slaves of Rebels 80 
Black Man, The 124 
Black Man, Plea for the 119 
Black Man’s Vicws of the War 92 
-Blhick Scholar, The: 22 
Body of Christ, The 123 
Breasts vs. Breastworks 30 
Bright Side, The 191 
Butler (Gen,) at New Orleans 66 
std ‘+ How he was Conyerted 195 
Cape Race 8 
Care of Horses 4 


Trees, 204. 


“*T am Sorry” 4) 
Individuality 36 | 
Infidelity of the Press 82| 
Inner Life, The 135 | 
Iron-clad Vessels 35 | 
Jerusalem, Discoveries at 135 | 
Journalistic Talk, {[Jour.] A 163 | 
Journey to Wallingford, via Brooklyn, 43) 
Kingdom of God 101 | 
Kingdom of Hell, The 112!) 
Knox’s Fruit-Farm 103 
Landscape Gardening, Researches in 24, 26, 
30, 35, 3&, 42, 47. 
Law of Success, The 98 
Learning and Genius 116 
Lecture, Report of a 175 
Lecture on eckien 177 
Lecture on Purpose 187 
Letter to an Outside Friend 179 
Life of the Spiritual Man 179 
Love of the Truth [Journal] 39 
Luther, Sketch of, 178 
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er,63; L. B. Lynde, 71; W. Tinsley’ 83; C, W. 
U., 111; D. W. Knowles, 111; H. W. Burnham, 


182Lovell Wheeler, 140; H. R. Perry, 144; E. S. 
Nash, 187. 
Majestic Music of Words 48 
March of Freedom, The 39 
Marriage of Luther 168 


Massachusetts, Word of (Gov. Andrew.) 62 


Means of Grace 38 
Meekness of Christ 205 
Memorials of John Brown 132 
Message for Freedom [President’s] 18, 19, 
170. 
Millennium, The 85 
Muscle Mania, The 6 
Musical Criticism 79 
Music of the Port Royal Negroes 168 
Napoleon and Garibaldi 124 
National Suffering, Use of 118 
Nature and Art 182 
Negroes at Newbern, The 40 
Negroes at Port Royal, The 8, 20 
Negroes, Loyalty and Fidelity of 52, 58 
Negroes, Religious character of, 171 
Negroes Singing “‘ John Brown” 132 
New and Living Way, The 110 
New Covenant, The 89, 93, 97 
New Metul and a New Substance 156 
New Principles of Government 158 
New Uprising in Italy 114 
New-Year’s Day at Port Royal 199 
Obedience, Spiritual and Legal (Jour.) 35 
Opituary.—Sarah EK. Burt, 3; Mrs. Lois 


F. Knowles, 31; Mrs. KH. P. Kellogg, 
83 ; Harriet Eliza Hawley, 103; Jared H. 
Allen, 200. 


Old Testament Saints, The 127 
Order by Gen. McClellan, Au 142 
Our Swamp 155 
Our Model of Association 205 
Outlook ot the Age, The 51 
Overcoming Evil 58 
Pacific Railroad 80 
Patience A 90 
Patience Need of 114 
Paul’s Balance Sheet 168 
Paul’s morality 41 
Photography 136 
Picture of the Government 207 
Political Parties in Russia 72 
Political Problems for the Times 29 
Port Royal Contrabands 71, 136, 8, 20 
Port Royal Mission, 20 
Powder and Providence 28 
Power of God in Us, or The Higher Law 

of Health. By a. w. c. 13, 17 
Praying Commander, A 44 
Preparation, The 94 
Preparation for Spiritual Gifts 159 
Present Hour, The 150 
Present Opportunity, The 62 
Preserving Frnit, Method of 9] 
President’s Message iB, 19, 170 
Primary Reform, The 121 
Primitive Church, Talk about (Journal) 3 


Prince of Wales—His Marriage in Ireland 52 
Proclamation by the President [resciadivg 


that of Gen. Hunter] 58 
Proclamation of Freedom, The 190, 204 
Promises, The 144 
Providences of God in the War 44 
Poetry.—Free Song on.the Potomac, 3; Battle 


Hymn of the Republic, 4; Ishi—Husband, 6; At 
Port Royal, 8; Lines by H. N. Leet (Journal), 
15; The Inner Calm, 28; After the Shadows the 
Morning, 28; Common Sense. 30; March Winds, 
81; A Kainy Day in Camp. 40; Save the Coun- 
try 44; Ode by Tennyson, 55; Beauty of Char- 
acter, 56; Song of Summer, 59; Never Despair, 
59 ; Spring, 60; Astrava at the Capital, 64; May, 
66; A Pilgrim onthe War, 68; Lines by Mont- 





gomery, 76; Homeward Bound, 77; The Year of 
Jubilee, 77 ; Kansas John Brown Song, 84; Je- 
rusalem, 92; A Summer Day, 96; Wounded, 99; 
White Days, 108; Emancipate. 108; Don't Fret, | 
120; The Battle Autumn of 1862, 131: Consola- | 
tion, 182; Gentle Words and Loving Smiles, 124 ¢) 





Avenged, 140; Trust, 144; I said, 144: Lines by | 
Mrs. Stowe, 147; A Hymn, 148; Jacob’s Death, 


151; Hope, 154; The Golden Year, 155; Whom, 
not having Seen, we Love, 164; U Let my Peo. 
ple Go, 172; Spiritus Sanctus, 184; Forever and 
Forever, 184; An Old Year’s Poem, 186; A New 
Year's Poem, 186; To-Day, 191; A Christmas 
Hymn, 198 ; Sonnet by Milton, 203 ; June, 72. 


Radical Communism 66 
Refinement of Behavior 204 
Rejoice Evermore 62 
Rejoicing of the Freedmen 44 
Religious Exercises of the Negroes of the 
Sea Islands 200 
Remarkable Letter from Mr Stanton 15 
Remember John Brown 19 
‘Respect to the True Recompense 66 
Results of the Proclamatiun 204 
Right Idea, The 102 
Romaus 12: 19 &c, Comment on 28 
Russian Progress in Asia 4 
Russians ia the North Pacific 138 
Scenes of the War 160 
Seope of the Gospel, The 146 
Sea-Sickness 166 


Seed of all Good, The 65 


September in Connecticut 138 
Shaker Barn, A 136 
Shakers at Union Village, Ohio 172 
Short Discourse. By n. w. x. 3 
Short Dress, The 178 
Short Way to a IToly Life 16 
Sight of Chhist, The 108 
Signs of a Revival 23 
Simon the Cyrenian 112 


Simplicity of Faith 38 
Slavery and its Relation to Sin and Death 46 


Slavery on the Steps of the Capitol 67 
Slave’s Legacy to History 172 
Social Analysis, A 126 
Society—a Disssertation 143 


lod 


Society--Its Better Future 7 


Song on the Potomac 2 
Soul Victory, The 22 
Sound Words 82 
Southern Frenzy and its Causes 60 
Southern Refugees 48 


Speeches at the Opening of Community 
Mall 77 


Spirit of Compromise 128 
Spirit of Improvement [Jour,] 83 
Spirit of Victory, ‘ihe 146 
Spiritual Combinations 70 


State Rebellion, State Suicide--the Death 


of Slavery 38 
Successivn of Forest Trees 76, 84 
Sneeessive Revelations of God 6 
Suffering 184 
Suffering in England 174 
Suffering, Tiree Stages of 47 
Suggestion, A 158, 171 
Snggestions for the Hour 202 
Talk with Applicants 199 
Teaching the Freedinen at Washington 44 
Telegraph, Mission of the 48 
Telegraph to the Amour 6 
Thanksgiving among the Freedmen 172 
The Age to Come 50 
The Circular and the Cause 202 
The Cross 156 
The Judgment 90 
** The Light shineth in Darkness” 105 
Theoeracy, For a 154 
Theoeratie Ideas 2 
Theoeratic Polivy 166 
The Season 155 
The Spirit that Conquers 70 
The Tongue 54 
Thought Essential to Health 94 
Thoughts on the U. S. Government 27 
Three Stages of Suffering 47 
To the North 62 


Treatment of Children, General Prineiples 203 


Tribute of Thankfulness 155 
True Commendation 334 
True Friendship 191 
True Love not [dolatrous 46 
‘rue Nobility 76 
True Privacy 122 
True Romance, A 145 
Trne View 122 
Truthfulness of Christ 5y 
Truth, Imperial Nature of 42 
Truth, The Penetrative Nature of 32 
Two Fruits of Friendship 156 
Unity the Design of Providence 162 
Upper Side View 122 
Use of the Nostrils 124 
Use of Words, The 2 
Voices of Animals 184 
Watches, How they are made 188 
Way Through, The 150 
Weather in War 56 
Wendell Phillips in Washington 26 
What Shall we do with Them ? 34 
What the Negroes are Paid 160 
Will you take a Pilot 128 
Winthrop among the Mountains 184 
Woman’s Deed, A 148 
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